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T was late, eleven o’clock ; we had finished one dormi- 
| tory that night and had reached the top of the first 
entry of another; and, since it was Lit. subscriptions we 
were getting, our tempers were worn tender. We paused 
before the door of the last room in the entry, No. 178. 

“Do n’t go in there, Jim,” I said. “ That ’s Kean.” 

“T know it. That ’swhy Iam goingin. He's never 
supported anything since he ’s been in college. He ’ll 
have to this time.” So we knocked and entered. 

It was a room of the narrow, coffin-like species with 
furniture exactly like a hundred more of its kind in col- 
lege,—student’s lamp, books, a large desk and sev- 
eral chairs. For decoration, a row of girls’ photographs 
lined the mantel and, facing them, a series of interesting 
productions which probably found oblivion under the bed 
whenever the originals of the photographs appeared. A 
damp, hottish sort of atmosphere pervaded the room and 
seemed to exhale from Kean and the lamp. He wore a 
green eye-shade and a bath robe and was bending over a 
desk before a pile of open books. As we entered he pushed 
the shade up off his forehead and wheeled his chair so as to 
front us. We sat down,—I on the couch and Jim on the 
arm of a chair. 

“ We ’ve come around to see you, Kean,” began Jim, 
“about getting your support for the Lit. What can you 
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do for us?” He placed his open subscription book on 
the desk in front of Kean and laid a pencil beside it. 

“Can’t take it,” replied Kean promptly,. fumbling with 
his books and glancing along the carpet towards the door. 

I sat up straight and cleared my throat, which was all 
stiff inside and dry as winter leaves. Jim slid down to a 
more comfortable position in the chair and began. ‘“ Wait 
a minute, Kean. Let me tell youafewthings. In the 
first place—” and he was fairly launched on the accustomed 
oration. Ordinarily, the men we approached would listen 
with interest to this oration— freshmen with uneasy, but 
respectful attention ; members of ourown class with great 
gravity. The latter, indeed, would frequently inveigle us 
into a lengthy harangue, then applaud uproariously and, 
occasionally, subscribe. But Kean sat stiffly in his chair, 
impatiently staring at his books, and to appearance, entirely 
insensible to Jim’s eloquence. His apathy rather dashed 
me, I could only launch a feeble shot or two at that stone 
wall; but it seemed to fire Jim and, wearily, for the twenti- 
eth time that night, I listened to a complete recounting 
of the situation. Jim explained how our efforts were not 
for ourselves but for the cause of literature in general. He 
compared the meagre support we received to the well- 
known alacrity with which men in other colleges subscribed 
to the literary magazines. The odium that would stain 
the name of our University in case the Lit. should suspend 
publication (‘‘ which it certainly will do, if the men do n’t 
support it”) he rapidly described ; and he wound up with 
an appeal to Kean’s college spirit and his better impulses 
in general. 

“I'm not going to take the Lit., I tell you, so there is n’t 
any use to say anything more about it.” 

“ Why ? ” 

Kean was silent. Jim rolled a cigarette, lit it, and blew 
a cloud of smoke which whirled up through the lamp- 
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shade. Kean’s nickel alarm-clock clicked nervously and 
the lamp sent forth a gentle sizzle. Then Jim began a 
second speech. He was decidedly warm this time and put 
the matter on more personal grounds. 

“ You ’re in our class, Kean,” (in fact that was Kean’s 
single distinction in college ) “you have never subscribed 
to the Lit. and I do n’t see why you have n’t class spirit 
enough to help us out, when I ’ve told you we need it. 
And —” But I cannot report the rest of the conversation. 
In the first place, it was too long and, also, there are points 
in a veracious account where it is prudent to make use of 
the artistic principle of selection. At any rate, Kean was 
finally moved to declare that, although he had been a fool 
many times in his life (Jim nodded), he hoped it would 
never befall him to reach that degree of imbecility when 
he should so far degrade himself as to take the Lit. It was 
a useless, condemned mass of waste-paper which no self- 
respecting person ever read and, if Heaven preserved him 
in his right mind, his name should never go down on one 
of their subscription books. All this he said with 
quite unnecessary asperity, and the last part was not true, 
since the subscription-books were not blank but half full 
of names. 

We rose. I opened the door. 

“Well, we ’re very much obliged,” said Jim. Kean 
jumped up out of his chair, glaring. His face was all red— 
this last piece of insolence was almost too much. Jim 
looked at him steadily for a moment and then said, ‘ Good 
night.” 





“ Well, that ’s a nice quarrel, Jimmy,” I said, “and will 
do the Magazine a lot of good.” 

“Oh, the Magazine can endure it and, besides, I’ve been 
wanting to jump into a fellow like that. I knew he could 
afford it or I’d have quit. But that sort simply won’t do 
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it out of pure ‘cussedness.’ They do n’t care for the Lit., 
they don’t care for the team, they do n’t care for the Uni- 
versity ; they do n’t care for anything but themselves and, 
confound ’em, they think, *’way down in their sweet 
little private selves, that they ’re leading the ‘ higher life’ !” 
Jim exploded, with immense disgust. “I tell you that ’s 
the worst sort we breed, and it makes me feel good that I 
told one of them so.” 

Shortly after this we came to the end of this entertain- 
ing part of a Lit. editor’s experience,— that is, by threat, 
cajolement and petition we scraped together enough money 
to see us through three numbers of the Magazine. Then 
there was serious talk of suspending publication until a 
thoughtful Providence stirred to generosity the good angel 
that watches over the Lit. and our minds were eased. 

Only one unpleasant circumstance remained out of our 
experience during the first part of the year. 

“Do you remember,” said Jim Steele, “our friend 
Kean? I suspect he has n’t forgotten me. What I said 
to him that night was a little too true for him either to 
forget or forgive.” 

“Why? He has n’t done anything, has he?” 

“Oh, no. And he won’t. But I ’ve felt him staring at 
me in lectures at least twenty times lately and I can see 
the love he bears me. Those fellows never run a bill and 
he owes me one which, if I ’m not mistaken, he ’d like 
very much to pay.” 

After the impecunious period in the Lit.’s history (allu- 
ded to above) had been weathered, we turned our attention 
to other things. Jim Steele, being of an energetic temper, 
had designs on the German fellowship. A great deal hung 
upon the winning of that fellowship. Jim’s father (after 
the manner of fathers) had fixed an additional prize in 
case Jim should cross the tape first, in shape of a winter in 
Berlin and a summer in the Hartz and, in my opinion, Jim 
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held the academic glory as a mere stepping-stone to the joy 
beyond — so are the intentions of the founders of fellow- 
ships perverted. At any rate, Jim applied himself to the 
study of German. His track through college was marked 
by the succession of Second General Groups in his yearly 
work and First Groups in German, which our wise and 
admirable system requires of those who would aspire to the 
competition for this reward of Alma Mater. His prepar- 
ations evidenced intimate acquaintanceship with the ways 
of his university and much wisdom in dealing with them. 
It now remained to qualify himself for the final examina- 
tion in June. To be perfectly safe, he worked twice as 
hard as was necessary and went in to the examination con- 
fident. Three hours later he returned to the room, fell 
into a Morris chair, and heaved an enormous and contented 
sigh. 

“Tm all right, Fred. I got first easily. As far as I can 
find out, my paper was perfect.” And three minutes after- 
wards the Morris chair gave forth a sweet and gentle snore. 

The reports came out a week later. Jim opened his 
leisurely, glanced at it, and then gave utterance to a loud 
malediction. 

“Took at that, will you!” And he jumped up, pointing 
with a wrathful fore-finger to a place on the report where 
in small capitals, was printed the word GERMAN: after 
that “Group,” and after that a little, waggle-tailed, imper- 
tinent 2. I regarded the paper a moment, then mechani- 
cally turned the page and my eye caught the legend “ The 
Second Group indicates Aigh standing etc.,” which was 
certainly most consoling. I ventured at Jim a look of 
mute sympathy. He divined it 

“Don’t console, Fred. Waitafew days. You don’t think 
I’m going to take shat, do you? Why, man, my paper 
was perfect!” 

This small outburst was all he permitted himself. He 
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seemed not in the least discouraged, merely angry that his 
paper had been marked unjustly. That he could have 
deserved the grade given, never entered hishead. Jim was 
gifted with the reliance on self that is worth many fellow- 
ships, and has won them not a few, as well as other and 
more important things. 

Not more than half an hour after the arrival of the 
report, he had written and forwarded a letter to the 
head of the German department. In reply, Dr. Umlaut 
politely regretted (by postal) the unfortunate circum- 
stance, but added that the work had been most carefully 
graded and that he had made it a rule never to re- 
examine any papers. Jim uttered disrespectful remarks 
concerning the Professor, but he was not the man to be cast 
down by one failure. By the simple expedient of calling 
upon professors and instructors and requesting a re-exami- 
nation of papers, he had already achieved the removal of 
not less than four conditions, which forthwith fell on other 
shoulders, and an advancement of grade in at least six 


. courses. That night, therefore, he paid a visit to Dr. 


Umlaut. The Doctor was an unworldly man, deep in 
philology, and profound in knowledge. Also he was heed- 
less of politics and scant of salary,—but that is another 
story which will be related elsewhere. Like all men who 
keep their eyes on the clouds, he was afraid for his body 
and, lest some one (especially an undergraduate) should 
take advantage of this tender and unprotected spot, he had 
contrived a set of rules in which he encased himself. The 
Doctor was exceedingly courteous, but also exceedingly 
firm. He held by the law of his postal. Steele explained. 
The Professor grew firmer, in fact his somewhat watery 
nature began to congeal into ice. Then Steele, insidi- 
ously, cajoled. The Professor was not to be seduced. 
Finally Jimmy, who was convinced that he was being 
treated unjustly, offered a few criticisms directed at certain 
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of the Professor’s methods. Thereupon the head of the 
German department lost his temper and committed an im- 
prudence. 

“Mr. Steele, I have never broken this rule and I don’t 
propose to do so now. I am sorry you are not eligible for 
the fellowship, but I can offer you no further satisfaction. 
You are perfectly aware of the justice of the rule and the 
reason for it. And, furthermore, I have every confidence 
in Mr. Kean. At my request he examined the papers of 
the competitors for the fellowship with particular care.” 

Jim opened his eyes at this and suppressed a smile with 
considerable pains. 

“You didn’t examine the papers, then, Dr. Umlaut?” 

The Professor grew faintly pink beneath his beard. 
“One is very busy at this season of the year — ” 

“ Yes indeed” agreed Jim, “there must be so many calls. 
on a professor’s time. Iam sorry to have disturbed you, sir. 
I should not have done it, except that I was interested 
about that fellowship.” 

It was nine o’clock when Jim walked into the room that 
night. I sat and waited for the explosion of one kind or 
another which I expected soon to follow. But Jimmy 
kept a mysterious silence. He lighted a pipe, smoked 
meditatively a few moments, and then began rummaging 
under the window-seat whence he extracted a dusty fresh- 
man jersey and a pair of tennis shoes. He glanced at me, 
closed his right eye slowly in a tremendous wink and then 
disappeared behind the door of his bed-room. After an 
interval of ten minutes or so he stood before me arrayed in 
the jersey, the tennis shoes, an old coat, an old pair of 
flannel trousers and a black cap. He had taken off his 
glasses. 

“T’ll be back in an hour” he said. 

But after fifteen minutes, he was in the room again, his 
face absolutely enveloped in a grin of joy. He opened 
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his desk, pulled out something which might have been a 
long, thin book, thrust it into his breast pocket, picked up a 
pencil, and went out again into the night. Exactly one 
hour later, he returned. 

“Well, Freddie, I'll get the fellowship. ’Come up the 
street with me?” 

“ Sure of it?” 

“ Sure.” 

“ All right, then, we'll put the celebration off till to- 
morrow night. But where on earth have you been? You 
don’t mean to say you went out to see Umlaut again and 
in that rig?” 

Jim laughed. ‘“ Of course not.” 

“Where were you then?” 

“ Up in that fellow Kean’s room.” 

“What's he got to do with the fellowship?” 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “here it is. You remember what 
I told you just now after I came back from the Professor’s ?— 
how the old boy let it out that Kean had marked the papers ? 
And also you remember the night we saw Kean about the 
Lit. subscription, and how much he has loved me since 
then? Now do you see?” 

“ I see,” 

“ Well, when I saw Kean to-night, he did n’t look very 
pleasantly at me, as usual. He was studying, and did n’t 
take the trouble of rising or offering mea chair. 

“*Good evening, Kean,’ I said, ‘I want to see you for a 
few minutes. You know that I am trying for the German 
fellowship?’ Kean nodded gravely. ‘And that you have 
to get first group in the subject and second general group 
for your course to be eligible for it?’” 

“* Certainly,’ he said, as if surprised at my asking him 
such questions. Then his face took on, very cleverly, a 
look of concern. ‘Do you want me to tutor you? I’m 
very sorry, but I have so much work on hand just now be- 
fore Commencement, but Johnson—’ 
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“T began to get pretty mad at his confounded insolence, 
for he knew perfectly well what I was driving at, soI said: 

“«] don’t want any tutoring, Kean. The examination is 
over, and you know that as well asI do. You also know 
that I got second group.’ 

“¢ Vou did? Why, I’m awfully sorry. Let mesee. That 
cuts you out of the fellowship, does n’t it? Can I do any- 
thing for you?’” 

“ After that I came straight to the point. ‘Look here, 
old man,’ I said, ‘ don’t get off any more of that. You can 
help me, and you will help me, too. Last night I saw Dr. 
Umlaut and had a talk with him, and quite by mistake, he 
told me that you marked the papers.’ You should have 
seen him jump at that, Freddie. I had him there. I 
thought he’d hit me—that’s why I put on these things be- 
fore I went out. He wanted to bad enough, for I'll say 
this much for him, he isn’t afraid to fight; but he was 
afraid to be exposed and he thought I was going to do it. 

“* Now all I want,’ I went on, ‘is for you to take another 
look at my paper. You'll do that, won’t you?’ 

“¢ All right,’ he growled. 

“Then I had my revenge. ‘And, by the way, Kean, 
would you mind subscribing to the Lit.? We need the 
money badly and I will have the back numbers all sent to 
you to-morrow.’ (It was a subscription book I came back 
to the room for. It struck me as I was walking over to 
his room that it would be a good thing to have him sub- 
scribe after all he had said that night.) I opened the book 
on the desk and passed him the pencil. I think he could 
have choked me, but he signed his name without a word. 

“« And if you happen to have the money? Oh, thank you. 
I’m sure the fellows will appreciate your subscription. And 
you ‘ll be sure to look over that paper? Very much 
obliged. Good-night.’ As I turned the second landing on 
my way down stairs, I heard swearing. Perhaps it was 
Kean,” 
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“ But why are you so sure about the fellowship ?” 

“ Wait a few days,” said Jim. 

That was Monday night. Wednesday morning Jim re- 
ceived a communication (in an envelope this time) from 
Dr. Umlaut, beginning with apologies and stating that his 
attention had been called to an error in Mr. Steele’s grad- 
ing which he hastened to rectify with the greatest pleas- 
ure. And, Commencement morning, as Jim and I, with 
three hundred more of our class, sat robed in black in the 
great Hall, surrounded by beauty, delighted by eloquence, 
and cooled by the refreshing breezes which prevail at that 
season ; Jim experienced the felicity of hearing his name 
called in the musical tones of the Clerk of the Faculty, and 
of receiving, from the hands of the president, a neat white 
envelope which bore the superscription, “German Fellow- 
ship.” 

A prodigious burst of enthusiasm thundered from the 
ranks of a certain society to which Jim belonged. 

Raymond Sanderson Williams. 
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The forest seemed 
To close around me sombre, deep and still. 
The tall pine-trees in thick confusion rose 
And spread their darkly-freighted boughs aloft 
To screen the mysteries of glade and dell. 
But the blue sky through many a ragged cleft 
Smiled in among them, and the noonday sun 
Between wind-parted leaves shot his rays down 
And ringed each gaunt and moss-encrusted trunk 
With narrow belts of light, and on the ground, 
Where the long withering autumn falls away, 
Spread a broad lacework wrought of light and shade 
(A pattern loosely stitched by nature’s hand) 
Patches of light by threading shadows crossed. 
So every place wherein I first had thought 
Awhile to bid the light of day farewell, 
Was glad with many a sunbeam treasured there 
Like single gems spilled from a golden store. 
And soon that silence which at first had seemed, 
When into deeper wood my pathway led, 
To fall a veil upon the unceasing stir 
And echo of the distant-sounding world, 
Became not altogether like a void 
From the which noise is drained, but to my keen, 
Attentive hearing everywhere was filled 
With quivering and innumerable notes, 
Half-musical in a monotony, 
And making one low murmur yet more faint 
Than faintest murmurs that may lightly run 
Through a young fairy’s dream ; and this thin voice, 
That amid common voices of the day 
Must quite unheeded whisper to dull ears, 
Now, in this silence where it breathed alone, 
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Betrayed to me such unseen, tiny hosts 

As, born with light and dying with the day, 

Live their quick, busy moments in the air. 

Musing forthwith on these frail substances, 

Begotten, yet unknown, formed, yet not seen ; 

Fancy, that ever finds delight to weave 

Her film of gold through webs of mystery, 

Peopled for me the deeper forest dells 

With all quaint beings such as children love, 

Pixies and elves and pretty fairy-folk. 

Till I, remembering the old talk of sprites, 

Believed, nay seen, in the dim twilight hour, 

Unwittingly began to turn and peer 

Round moss-grown stumps, and knotted roots of trees, 

And in among wild fern, and tufts of grass 

If there perchance some little folk might be, 

Joined in the revels of their magic ring. 

And when to me never a leaf or weed 

Trembled to show where some pert imp lay hid 

Sure was I none the less that from the place 

A frightened troop with wingéd speed had fled 

That, soon as my slow gaze was turned away, 

Would trip a-mocking back to their glad dance. 
So wandered I far through the green, cool woods, 

Pleasing my quiet mind with many thoughts 

That changed with nature’s changing loveliness 

And to her moods obedient took shape ; 

And lingered till green leaf and dark pine-branch, 

Where the sun found them with long-slanting rays, 

Were slowly warmed to gold, till all the small 

And faintly-quivering voices of the air 

Seemed half to pause and cease almost to be, 

And till the amber twilight of the day 

From the deep woods withdrawing left them dark. 
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Reluctant then I sought again the path 

And passing from beneath the arching trees 

Came once more forth upon an open hill 

And viewed the wide horizons of the world. 

The sky was filled with that gold-hearted rose 

Whose splendour is unfolded but an hour, 

So fast it withers at the touch of night. 

And soon I heard, rung faintly, far-away, 

The welcome chimes that from a village spire 

Speak unto men who labor in the fields, 

And call them homeward, at the eventide. 
George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 
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ARCELLUS sat on the front steps, sunk in thought. 
His chin rested in his hands, his broad-brimmed 
hat was pushed up from his forehead, aud his eyes looked 
far down the avenue of oaks toward the cornfield beyond. 
From the front room—Peter’s room—came now and then 
the sound of a light, active step or a fragment of melody 
hummed by a soft tenor voice. It was the stranger mak- 
ing himself at home, and it was the stranger who had led 
to Marcellus’ reverie. He seemed a fine manly fellow, 
frank, open and gentle—such a man as Peter might have 
grown into; but Peter—Marcellus passed his hand slowly 
across his brow. 

A cardinal flitted among the plum trees; once or twice 
a katydid called in prelude to the evening choir; a crow 
flew lazily across the distant cornfield, and from the lot 
came the sounds of farm hands busy at their evening chores. 
Marcellus heeded none of this activity; familiarity had 
made it a part of his life as unnoticed as the sunrise: but 
the refrain that the stranger sang bore with it all the pene- 
trating power of novelty. 

Presently he rose from the steps and walked slowly down 
the lane between the oaks. Only then one would have 
seen that he had passed the prime of manhood, for the hat, 
which he now held clasped in his hands behind his back, 
left uncovered a head heavily streaked with grey; his 
shoulders bent a little forward; and in the abandonment to 
thought his step was no longer firm and unhesitating. 

When he reached the cornfield, rustling and resplendent 
in the first glory of tasseling, Marcellus paused, and leaned 
with outstretched hand against a pine. For a moment he 
looked critically over the field, conscious of its needs and 
possibilities ; then his eye sank inward again. 

Marcellus was a dreamer; and because his dreams 
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had found no fulfillment, a shadow rested on his life—a 
shadow which time and circumstances had only thickened 
and made more dark. In the flush of his youth the war 
had come ; and the boy, full of thoughts of high achieve- 
ment, marched to the front with the company from his 
village. After the four harsh years, the man silent and 
chastened, returned to the wasted farm to take up again 
the simple duties of a country life. No one suspected the 
ambitions that had been silently laid aside; no one sus- 
pected the fight more bitter than the war itself which he 
had waged against desire, nor that it was a conqueror who 
had taken off his sword—no one but Sarah. But she, to 
whom Marcellus had given his soul to read, knew the 
dreams and hopes that chance had brought to nothing; 
knew that the quiet dignity came only from the mastery of 
self, and that his life now looked forward to the coming of 
a son, who should attain in kindlier times the greatness 
that fortune had forbidden the father. 

Forty winters had passed since Marcellus brought Sarah 
to the high-roofed, weather-stained house, with its oaks and 
fruit trees—forty winters of gladness and yet of sorrow. 
For spring came and went; the cotton was planted and 
gathered; the leaves grew golden and dropped; winter, 
spring, summer and winter again—but the son for whom 
Marcellus waited never came; like a Sarah of olden times, 
Marcellus’ wife knew not motherhood. And though each 
read the other’s heart, neither spoke: Sarah grew only 
more gentle, more solicitous for Marcellus’ comfort ; while 
the lines about his mouth deepened, and his manner toward 
Sarah grew more tender and more caressing. 

Thus fifteen years went by, and then Peter came to end 
for a season their lonliness. A neighbor returning from 
the village on an October afternoon handed a telegram to 
Marcellus. It was from his one sister who before the 
coming of the war had run away with a painter from New 
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York, and as Marcellus told himself passed out of his life. 
The message was brief: “I am dying, won’t you come?” 
This with the signature, “ Miriam” was all ; and when Sarah 
said, “ Yes, Marcellus, I think you had better go,” he obeyed 
the entreaty, and left for New York. 

Trouble had rested heavily upon Miriam’s wedded life ; 
four children had she seen laid to rest, and the sod was 
but newly rounded upon her husband’s grave: now with 
the birth of her fifth son, she herself was laying aside the 
long struggle. 

Marcellus’ heart rebelled at her first importunities that 
he should take her son for his own—to her all had been 
given, to him nothing; the bare walls, the empty room 
mattered little, when there nestled at her side a boy in 
whom a father’s dreams might find fulfillment. But when 
he saw the baby, and the weak helpless fingers closed 
trustingly over his own, pride broke before a new joy, and 
raising the boy gently in his arms, he promised the dying 
woman that he should always be to him as his own son. 

The baby smiles and boyish laughter scattered the cloud 
that had once rested over the empty lives. Sarah’s eyes 
grew bright, and some of the bloom, which lasts so long in 
those to whom children come not, returned to her cheeks ; 
while Marcellus seemed to retraverse the darker years of 
his life and gather a portion of the buoyancy and lightness 
that had been his in boyhood. The boy grew up manly 
and courageous, though his pride and independence subtly 
warned Marcellus that he should tell him the story of his 
parentage ; but when the fond arms would clasp his neck, 
and the boyish voice whisper in his ear, “ Father, father, 
you don’t know how I love you and mother!” his courage 
forsook him, in the fear of losing even a fragment of that 
love. 

Peter, for so the boy was called, was in his seventeenth 
year when the tragedy came which turned Marcellus’ joy 
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to sorrow, and left Sarah’s heart empty again and mute. 

The end of Peter’s school career was drawing near, and 
already he was dreaming of college days—for Marcellus had 
said that the best should be his—when he and a school-fel- 
low crossed swords. There were a few hot words, and then 
came the insult—‘ You are a beggar anyway, and don’t 
even know about your father and mother. I don’t believe 
they were even married, but you put onsuchairs!” Peter 
gave him the lie quickly enough and backed it up with 
youthful prowess; but the taunt was staggering, and his 
blood grew cold with fear and pain in the thought of what 
it should mean were it true. 

Marcellus told him the story of his parents that night 
in the little parlor dimly lighted by the kerosene lamp, 
while Sarah held Peter’s still hand and now and then 
glanced at him with a look part appeal and part love. The 
windows were open and an occasional gust, pregnant with 
the scent of jessamine, brushed his hot forehead, as he 
asked a question about his father or looked with undimmed 
eyes at the daguerreotype of a smiling girl which as long as 
he could remember had rested on the mantelpiece. At last 
the recital was over; Marcellus had told all, and his voice 
was still. Only Sarah added, “And you know, Peter, you 
are truly our son. You've always been with us, and, dar- 
ling, you are all we’ve got!” 

Then there was silence until she could bear it no longer, 
and cried, “ Peter, Peter, why don’t you say something?” 

“T think you ought to have told me,” he said; anda 
moment later, “‘ But it will be all right in the morning, I 
think I'll go to bed,” and kissing Marcellus and Sarah very 
tenderly, he went to his room. 

“Father, father, what do you think he'll do?” cried 
Sarah as she heard Peter’s door close. 

“Nothing, mother, he’s just a little upset, that’s all,” 
answered Marcellus, but his heart was heavy with forebod- 
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Long after the sounds of movement in Peter’s room had 
ceased, Marcellus and Sarah sat in the little parlor, he lost 
in thought, she watching him as she plied her needle 
And when at length they went to their own room, she 
listened for a moment at Peter’s door to reassure herself 
that the boy was asleep. 

Marcellus had intended to lie awake at night, for Peter’s 
manner filled him with a vague fear; but in the long still- 
ness, he drowsed, then slumbered; and neither saw the white 
face that looked in on them for a moment, nor the tears 
that started when Sarah stirred restlessly and, dreaming, 
murmured * Peter!” 

There was no response to Marcellus’ call to breakfast the 
next morning; and in her pity for him Sarah forgot her 
own heartache, when he came into the room and said, 
“He’s gone, Mother. Here’s the letter he left.” Her 
eyes were moist as she read the note; and often her hands 
trembled as she stopped to brush away the tears or cough 
the rising sobs from her throat. 

“T think you ought to have told me, but you didn’t de- 
ceive me, I was the one who deceived myself. No parents 
would have sacrificed themselves as you have done for me, 
and it isn’t right for me to let you any longer. I have 
taken a hundred dollars of the money I made myself, the 
test is in the top draw youtbye, and when I am able 
to pay you back an take care of you as a buy ought to of 
those who have treated him as you have treated me, you 


can look for, 
Your loving son, 
PETER.” 


There was a stain moist and irregular beneath the signa- 
nature, and when Sarah saw it, and the little extra sentence, 
“Goodbye, dearest mother,” she covered her face with her 
hands. 

Partly of this, partly of the long eight years that followed, 
partly of the stranger, and partly of his own distant youth, 
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Marcellus thought as he leaned against the oak in the 
gathering twilight. When the man had stopped at the 
gate and asked if he might find a lodging for the night, 
Marcellus’ heart had bounded—he thought it might be 
Peter. But every stranger who came to Pantap awakened 
the same hope, and each hope had been followed by the 
same aching disappointment. 

The shadows on the field became longer; far down one 
of the rows a partridge whistled; now and then the corn 
rustled gently, but the woods on the left seem asleep. 

Marcellus roused himself from his reverie, and turned 
toward the house. Sarah was standing on the porch, and 
behind her, resting against the doorway, stood the stranger. 

“ Supper is ready, father,” she called. 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, as he walked slowly toward 
them. 

An air of quiet sadness seemed to rest about the table; 
Sarah seldom spoke, and though Marcellus talked much 
with the stranger, he rarely smiled. Only the stranger felt 
the fresh charm of out-of-door life; his eyes sparkled, his 
voice was eager yet touched with a subtle undercurrent of 
pleading, and when his glance turned toward Sarah his face 
lighted up with a sudden tenderness. 

After the simple meal was finished, Marcellus and the 
stranger went out to the front porch, Sarah busying herself 
with evening duties in the diningroom. The moon climb- 
ing above the oaks threw a broad band of light across Mar- 
cellus’s chair; the stranger had lighted his pipe in the 
shadow of the wisteria. 

For a time they sat in silence ; but presently the stranger 
began slowly, as he drew at his pipe: “I really have a mes- 
sage for you, Mr. Godine. I suppose I should have de- 
livered it before.” 

“ For me, sir?” asked Marcellus. 

“ Yes, from an illustrator in New York, Peter Godine. 
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He wanted me to tell you that he would be down here soon. 
‘Tell them,’ he said, ‘ Peter hasn’t forgotten ; he’s the same 
loving Peter and will be home before long.’ ” 

The stranger, who from his place of vantage had watched 
Marcellus, saw his expression change from polite interest 
to deep surprise. For a moment he sat unmoved as if he 
had not comprehended the meaning of the stranger’s words ; 
suddenly with a cry he sprang from his chair and hurried 
to the doorway. 

“ Mother, mother,” he cried, “come here! He has seen 
Peter!” 

At the sound of his voice, there was a clatter of dishes in 
the dining room, and Sarah, forgetful of the work apron 
that she still wore, forgetful of the disorder of her usually 
primly parted hair, forgetful of herself entirely, came hur- 
rying toward him. 

“Peter? Peter? Our Peter?” she asked, while tears 
stood in her eyes. 

“ Yes, mother, our Peter, our boy. Come, sit down here, 
he will tell us about him.” 

The smoke seemed to have gotten into the stranger’s 
eyes, and his voice was unsteady when he began to tell 
them what he knew of Peter. 

He had met him first in college, he said, where Peter had 
supported himself with his pencil; and later in New York 
they had shared the same apartment. Peter was determined 
to be an illustrator, but the struggle for recognition had 
been long and beset with difficulties. At last perseverance 
had beaten down all obstacles, and now he was looked up 
to, well received and well established. 

“ The other day,” continued the stranger, “‘ when I was 
leaving for the South, he came into my room, and begged 
me to stop and give you this message. He had never 
talked even to me much about his past life, and then he 
only said that years ago he had left home for a bit of fool- 
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ish pride, and that the same pride had kept him from re- 
turning until he could bring with him his sheaves. 

“* Scrub,’ he said to me, ‘ you don’t know what heart- 
aches this has meant, how I have longed to see them all 
again, to tell them that I was wrong, to beg to be once 
more counted as their son. Sometimes at night when 
everything was quiet and a touch of spring air would come 
in through the windows, it seemed as if I couldn’t stand it 
longer, that I must go home. And, Scrub, I am going to 
do so soon, you must stop and tell them this for me.’” 

Marcellus drew his chair near to Sarah’s and rested her 
head on his shoulder with the tenderness of one in the 
youth of his love. ‘Don’t cry, mother,” he said caressingly, 
‘our boy will be home before long now, before long.” 

“Oh, father, Iam so happy. You have been so lonely 
without your boy,” she murmured as her fingers closed 
over Marcellus’ hard brown hand. 

The stranger had slipped into the house. Presently he 
returned, bringing with him a rough sketch done in pencil. 
It was Marcellus, as he had been at fifty, sitting in the 
same old-fashioned rocking chair; but on his knees sat a 
boy who smiled up at him. One hand rested on the boy’s 
head, the other pointed toward the distance. 

The stranger handed the sketch to Marcellus. “He 
wanted me to give it to you,” he said. 

Marcellus took it slowly, and with Sarah studied it in 
the moonlight. Then he leaned forward, forgetful even of 
Sarah. For a time he gazed at it silently, while Sarah 
wept, and the stranger stood watching them. At length 
the sketch fluttered to the floor, and Marcellus’ head sank 
in his hands. 

Then the stranger could control himself no longer, and 
with a sob he fell upon his knees. 

“ Father, father,” he cried huskily, “ don’t you know me? 
I am your son, I am Peter.” 

McQueen Salley Wightman. 



















Through a Glass Darkly 


HAVE never been fully informed as to the course of 
events which led up to the famous Switzerland assas- 
sination in 187-, the year following our most delightful 
summer in that country, but since you request it, my dear 
Jack, I will give you the facts relating to the Hollings- 
worths, whom I once knew intimately. As you know, I 
was intensely interested in the episode at the time and be- 
lieve that, at the investigations which followed, I might 
have thrown some light on a subject which has since been 
looked on as an insolvable mystery. Had my story had 
less of the supernatural about it and been somewhat less 
lacking in evidence, I might have volunteered some infor- 
mation in place of a silence which has remained unbroken 
until this moment. 


It was early in the summer following that trip to the 
continent that I met Hollingsworth on the Strand. It was 
some time since we had seen one another and he welcomed 
me as an old classmate. We had been at Oxford together. 
He was married and had settled down, and before we 
parted he had exacted a promise from me to drop down and 
see him for a few days at his country home in Kent. I 
could name no date then, but I assured him that he should 
see me before the summer was out and we should then re- 
new our old friendship. 

A press of business immediately following this meeting, 
it was late in September before I found time to keep my 
promise. AsI drove out to the place from the railway 
station, I remember wondering if perhaps I had not delayed 
too long in taking advantage of his invitation and outlived 
my welcome. The place seemed surprisingly forbidding 
to me as we approached. Thick masses of pines and ever- 
greens, set behind a stone wall, formed a barrier about it 
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which shut off even a view of the house. The little brick 
lodge was closed and the gates of the driveway shut. As 
we came up to them, my driver turned in his seat to inform 
me that I should have to dismount and go the rest of the 
way on foot. 

“They never allows no one inside the place now-a-days,” 
he said. The words stuck in my memory. As I said, I 
was somewhat surprised, but descended with my bag and 
approached the house through a gate in the hedge. My 
ring was answered by a servant who seemed quite aston- 
ished at seeing a stranger. Yes, Mr. Hollingsworth was in, 
and would I waita moment? Presently he camein. It 
was quite evident from his manner that I had disturbed 
him at some work. 

“Glad to see you, George,” he said. ‘ Yes, yes, glad to 
see you. Rather expected you before. You ’re a bit late, 
but always glad to see you.” 

“Mary,” he called. “ My wife, George,” he introduced 
her as she entered. As she did so, I became aware of a pair 
of eyes situated somewhere near the top of a very tall, thin, 
body. They were eyes like those of a snake, small and 
dull with one very bright spot in each. That was all. 
The rest of the figure was commonplace enough. 

“ We rather expected you before, Mr. Graham,” she said, 
“ we are rather busy down here now, are n’t we ?” turning 
to her husband with a smile, which he returned, and his 
eyes refused to meet mine. I was distinctly a third party. 
After an awkward pause, she turned to me. 

“ Pray make yourself quite at home, Mr. Graham. Jeune 
will show you your room.” 

Withont another word the pair turned away. The servant 
carried my bag upstairs to a gloomy back chamber where I 
was left to myself until dinner time. 

We sat down in silence. I was decidedly uncomfortable 
and my condition was rapidly growing into something 
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worse. My temper has never been of the evenest. The 
oily-faced servant glided about the room eyeing me curi- 
ously, and it was not until he had almost landed a plate of 
soup in my lap that I awoke to the fact that Mrs. Hollings- 
worth was speaking. 

“ Rather stirring news from Switzerland,” she was say- 
ing. I was too disgusted with my reception to open any 
polite conversation. ‘ We are great believers in socialism 
down here,” she went on. I remember thinking how in- 
terested in her remarks the silver on the sideboard must 
have been, for apparently she was addressing a large bowl 
which stood there. I was only conscious of her eyes. I 
caught merely a sentence here and there of her talk. 

“ Right of individual men and women—liberty, equality 
—socialism almost too narrow—anarchy the only way— 
remember when was in Russia—train wrecked —Czar 
killed—censorship of the press—natural hero—people in 
Switzerland awakening—great things coming, yes, very 
astonishing things.” 

Finally I came to. The woman was mad and, come to 
think of it, so was I, in a different way, madder than when 
I missed the Dover-Calais boat the time it cost me a clean 
ten thousand on ’Change. 

Hollingsworth’s drawl—he drawled now— interrupted 
his wife’s insanities. : 

“T want your opinion on a very delicate subject, old 
man.” I looked at him. 

“Do you believe that life can continue to exist in us if 
we change our external form, our bodies? You used to be 
good in these things at Oxford. Remember how we used 
to get through Plato? Odd stuff, very odd. Very consol- 
ing to one in my position, though. He proves things 
strangely, but still he manages to prove them. This is all 
in confidence, old man. strictly in confidence. By the way, 
you have n’t seen my laboratory. You mtist see my lab—” 


He stopped. 
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“Damn your laboratory,” I could have called out, “and 
damn your theories!” 

I think he must have seen the light in my eyes and 
known what I meant. He looked away and there was no 
other word spoken during the meal. I glanced in- 
voluntarily at the servant. He was smiling to himself 
behind his master’s chair. As we arose from the table I 
inquired as politely as I could if there was a train up to 
London that night. On being informed that there was not, 
I said I should take the first one in the morning and begged 
leave to retire at once. 

“Good-night,” said Mrs. Hollingsworth calmly to the 
punch bowl as I stalked out of the door and up to my room. 
I went to sleep with the red light from Hollingswoth’s 
laboratory playing in writhing shapes on the ceiling over 
my bed. I woke up for a moment as the clock struck two. 
The light was still there. 

I took the early train up to London the next morning. 
Mrs. Hollingsworth met me at the breakfast table with her 
inscrutable face. She explained that her husband was not 
feeling well that morning and was sorry not to be able to 
see me. I made mental comments and spoke of the weather. 
And here the strange part of my story begins. As, bag in 
hand, I stood on the front verandah and had turned half 
way around to bid good-bye to my amiable hostess, I found 
myself face to face with a strange man. He stood at the 
parlor window, his hands in his pockets and eyeing me 
critically. I say he was a stranger, but he was wearing 
Hollingsworth’s clothes. It was unmistakenly the same 
old brown coat and the same shabby trousers; even the 
watch-chain was Hollingsworth’s. Remembering myself, 
I turned full around to the door. My eyes met those of 
my hostess. I remember mumbling some words of fare- 
well, but suddenly I stopped. The expression on her face 
altered as I watched her; her whole countenance was 
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The stranger at the win- 





changing, changing, changing. 
dow laughed. 
I turned and fled accross the lawn. 


As you well know, my dear Jack, I am not at all given 
to a belief in the supernatural, and the incident I have 
just described, astonishing as it was to me at the time, 
would, in all probability, never have recurred to my mind 
again had it not been for events which followed it. 

It was the next summer, you will remember, that the 
assassination of the president of the Swiss republic occurred 
at Lucerne. I chanced to be staying in that city for a 
time on business. Late one afternoon I was returning to 
my hotel in the Mihlenplatz. I had to cross the river on 
my way and chose the Spreuer-briicke as being the most 
convenient of the bridges connecting the old and new parts 
of the town. This bridge, as you will doubtless remember, 
is covered its entire length with a sloping roof, very com- 
mon in bridges of that description. The interest of this 
roof to the traveler is due to the fact that, so long ago as to 
be without the remembrance of the oldest inhabitant, some 
obscure artist decorated it with a series of pictures repre- 
senting the symbolic “ Dance of Death.” I had seen these 
pictures myself a score of times and, thinking of nothing 
but that it was after my dinner hour, I was hurrying 
along when, upon turning an angle which the bridge 
makes with the stream at its center, I almost fell into the 
arms of an elderly man and his wife. They had been ex- 
amining the series of pictures and, as I recovered myself 
and apologized, I saw on their faces the remains of a dia- 
bolical smile which must have lighted them up before I 
came upon them so unexpectedly. I say a diabolical smile 
because I have never seen in any other human face what I 
saw in theirs. I once saw a similar expression on the face 
of an African gorilla just after he had strangled his keeper. 
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But this was not all. The face of my companion on the 
bridge was the same which, in Hollingsworth’s clothes, had 
looked at me out of Hollingsworth’s parlor window that 
morning months before. I glanced at the woman. I re- 
member walking the remaining length of the bridge as 
though the painted figures on the beams overhead had 
taken visible shape and were pursuing me. I seemed to 
hear their laughter echoing far back along the rafters. 

I must hasten with my story. I sat up rather late that 
night. After straightening out my business affairs with 
the aid of a pencil and note-book in a café on the promen- 
ade, I wandered slowly back toward my hotel in the Mihl- 
enplatz. Suddenly the sound of a galloping horse broke in 
upon my thoughts and I stepped in under an archway to 
let it pass. A street lamp hung just opposite me and, as 
the vehicle thundered past, I caught a glimpse of the two 
passengers within. It was Mr. and Mrs. Hollingsworth. 

I was awakened early next morning by the ringing of 
the bells in the old church tower opposite my hotel. I 
found the whole city in an uproar. The president of the 
republic had been assassinated. No trace of the murderers 
had been discovered. At the headquarters of the chief of 
police it was given out that, at a late hour the previous 
night, the president had received visitors, a man and a 
woman, who had apparently come upon state business. A 
description of the couple was appended. I could not doubt 
but that it was the pair I had seen on the bridge. Further 
than this, it appeared that in the morning three glasses of 
wine were discovered on the table in the president’s recep- 
tion room. Two of them were untouched, the third was 
empty. A package of white arsenic was discovered on the 
floor of one of the hallways near the door. It had appar- 
ently been dropped by some one who was in haste. I re- 
ported to the police what I had seen of the couple, but 
beyond this I could do nothing. I had not noticed the 
number of the cab. 
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That, my dear Jack, is the whole of my story. To my 
own mind the facts of the case are clear enough, but my 
evidence would not, I fear, stand for much in a court of 
law. I never saw either of the Hollingsworths again. 
C. Ames Brooks. : 





Mirage 
Westward I fared, and toiled a weary way 
Thro’ sand-choked desert and o’er panting plain, 
Wind-bitten wastes that ever yearn for rain, 
Parched by the sun’s immitigable ray. 
Sudden, afar, where clung the dying day, 
A wine-dark pool shone forth, and I would fain 
Have reached its lambent surface, but in vain; 
Mocking my thirst, it sank in mist away. 


Thus oft, to men heart-wearied of the strife, 

Bending to burdens that they may not lift, | 

The clouds are pierced, and thro’ the golden rift 

There shines a vision of the nobler life. 

And tho’ it soon must vanish like a dream, 

Life gains her lustre from that moment’s gleam. 
Howard Arnold Walter, 
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Concerning Fools 


T is asserted by one of the two thousand three hundred 
l and forty sciences which nourish embryonic knowledge, 
that our world of being is divided into mind and matter. 
We philosophers, wise men that we are, know the truth of 
this equivocal statement ; presumably by mind it is meant 
we philosophers, by matter, everybody else,—the fools. A 
fair partition is this most certainly : for what the first lacks 
in quantity is furnished in quality ; and what the second 
lacks in quality is furnished in good measure and bulk. 
We, the philosophers, need no advertisement ; we are al- 
ready recognized—perhaps too much—and appreciated— 
perhaps too little. On the other hand, the history of the 
overwhelming masses, the fools, has never been written. 
They shall be given a chance to display their foolishness. 

Father of this family is the plain fool. The earth is his 
by force of numbers. You find him in every maze of life’s 
labyrinth, omnipresent in the halls of the rich, in the hovels 
of the poor, in the streets of the city, in the lanes of the 
country,—everywhere. Restraint hinders him not: he 
rushes in where philosophers fear to tread. Entering with 
ease, with difficulty is he put out. Give him a crumb, he 
demands the cake, grant him the cake, he anathematizes 
the chef. Permit him to occupy half vour seat, he quickly 
annexes one-third the remainder, he surreptitiously reads 
your newspaper, he places his outstretched arm where it 
will effect your utmost inconvenience, he hums discords 
into your outraged ear, he openly picks his teeth, he makes 
remarks about the weather. Verily, he is like unto the 
camel that being admitted by degrees into the Arab’s tent, 
turned, and in the fulness of his gratitude, kicked out his 
master. He believes not in the golden rule of silence. 
Invite him to dinner; when he is not monopolizing the 
conversation, he is beaming on the company; when he is 
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not beaming, he is displaying his ability to discourse on 
all available subjects. ’Tis said, where ignorance is bliss, 
it’s folly to be a wise fool,—measure then the depth of his 
bliss ! 

First cousin to him is the fool who believes that he alone 
is not a fool. His province is egotism. No monarch on a 
throne ever ruled more supremely. He has his own opin- 
ions and hesitates not to let you into the secret of them. 
In the vacuum, which by courtesy is called his brain, he 
possesses the wisdom of the world, labeled and docketed, 
ready to be brought forth at a moment’s notice and scat- 
tered abroad, regardless of its value. Venture an opinion 
in his presence, ’tis pooh-poohed, press him for reasons, he 
abandons wisdom, and in his extremity resorts to vapid 
nothingnesses. What he cannot understand he scoffs at, 
hence he scoffs at everything,—saving his deified self. Im- 
pervious to improvement, disparaging of suggestion, he is 
the core at the heart of fine feeling, the bitter drop in 
the cup of sweet friendship, the destroyer of good 
fellowship. His treatment demands the best of per- 
vasive thought and rare tact. Snub him, and his soul 
rejoices in the snub; bear with him, and he soars far above 
you, looking down from the lofty heights, disdainful of the 
means that lifted him. Pity, magnanimous, great-hearted 
pity should be his reward. 

Scarce is the fool who knows not he is not a fool. 
Blinded by the moats in his brother’s eyes, he cannot con- 
ceive his own innocent of beam. He stumbles along the 
byways of life, harmless in his assumed imbecility, amus- 

in his self-depreciation. But he is the bull in the china 

of social gatherings; unwittingly, he smashes the deli- 
nversational ware, which less roughly treated, 

hout detection of crack or blemish for the par 

* gracious decorum. Unfathomed, he is the 

ing deep, that reflects the wanton, mean- 
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ingless jibes produced by grosser stupidity. He should 
be stirred from his apathy. 

Good reader, Jax vobiscum. From all such fools, O Al- 
lah, deliver us. Butthere is yet one unmentioned. The 
fool (may his days be lengthened !) who knows he’s a fool ; 
—he, at least, is the wise man. 

John Matter. 











Aubrey Beardsley, His Life and Art 


N 1893 a young insurance clerk, Aubrey Beardsley, who 
I had occasionally dashed off inconsequent sketches in 
idle moments, was discovered and “ boomed” by the Lon- 
don artist, Joseph Pennell. In 1899, when London was 
just awakening to the fact that it was harboring a genius 
unawares, of a sudden he was gone, and the luminous pos- 
sibilities of his life were destined to remain only possibili- 
ties. 

We cannot but wonder, futile as such philosophizing 
must be, what would have been the fortune of such ill-fated 
men as Keats, Crane, Norris, and Beardsley, had the pre- 
mature outworkings of their genius been permitted to 
develop and fructify in maturer years. The lives of Aubrey 
Beardsley and Stephen Crane are strangely parallel. Both 
blazed out early into sudden prominence, to meet with a 
torrent of scathing abuse and misrepresentation from for- 
midable critics; and the natures of both men were pain- 
fully sensitive to the criticism which their work evoked. 
Then, when it seemed that their talents were at last re- 
ceiving due appreciation, and astute prophets were fore- 
casting an enviable future for the two young men, death 
overtook them. 

Beardsley’s life prophesied for itself an early end. He 
lived in an unnatural passion of haste that made him 
strangely old and worldy-wise before his time, and de- 
veloped in him preternatural powers of assimilation like 
those of the artist, Doré, who, it is said, could read a book 
by merely turning the leaves. When a child, he was ex- 
hibited upon the piano-stools of fashionable drawing-rooms 
as an infant prodigy, and a few years later he had achieved 
a perfect mastery of the French and English languages 
and aspired to excell as a romantic poet. From his un- 
bounded versatility he would seem to have read nearly 
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everything ever written, and to be qualified rather as.an 
authoritative critic of literature than of art. But finally 
he adopted art as his vocation, shifting restlessly from one 
master to another, until at last he shook himself free from 
all precedent and exotic influence, and launched out op a 
style unreservedly his own. 

The prime distinguishing feature of genius is originality. 
There have been many great artists but few artistic gen- 
iuses ; and the last fifty years can boast but three: Whist- 
ler, Turner, and Beardsley. With supreme disregard of his 
contemporaries Whistler dared to paint as in the depths of 
his soul he knew the Creator intended he should, and. he 
did not hesitate to beard even the great Ruskin himself. 
So Beardsley, once graduated from apprenticeship, unhesi- 
tatingly broke off his allegiance to the Pre-Raphaelite 
School and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, inaugurating a style 
as distinctively his own as was Titian’s or Fortuny’s, with 
the result that to-day the “‘ Beardsley line” is as famous in 
its way as the Correggio “ putti” or the Landseer dogs. 

The particular wherein Beardsley differed from Bourne- 
Jones and his prototype, Botticelli was, as Fra Elbertus ex- 
presses it, that he perverted their art and put a leer where 
Burne-Jones placed faith and abiding trust. He was the 
supreme portrayer of the ugly and repulsive; his heavy- 
lidded, thick-lipped damsels would seem eminently to 
justify Louisa De La Rame’s acidulous characterization of 
woman as the instrument of lust. With a fierce and ner- 
vous energy, but yet with infinite, painstaking attention 
to detail amounting almost to over-elaboration, Beardsley 
actualized on the canvas the outpourings, or as someone 
has wittily expressed it, “ offscourings,” of his lurid imag- 
ination. His modus operandi seemed strange in one of his 
restless temperament, for he drew with a slow and steady 
stroke ; as those who have seen him at his work attest. 
Vulgarly suggestive as many of his creations are, yet the 
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author’s amused cynicism is so apparent that they assume 
unconsciously an almost didactic significance. It would 
seem, as Mr. Marellier once said, that Beardsley merely 
played at being vicious. He became, almost against his 
will, a satirist—a satirist who has seen the ideal. 

This artist with strange, pale face, white as marble, ex- 
pressionless as death, was not the man to make friends 
easily, nor did he seem to care about retaining a large 
coterie of acquaintances. He lived with his mother and 
sisters, keeping his sanctum barred to curious outsiders, 
and craving no external excitement. For there probably 
never lived a man who cultivated a more absolute control 
over his emotions and enthusiasms than did Beardsley. 
He had posed for so long, cloaking his real feelings, how- 
ever turbid and chaotic, under an exterior of impassive 
calm, that at last the posing became natural, and no power 
on earth could move him from his lethargic unconcern; 
or rather let us say, no power but the pen of a malevolent 
critic. He held a contempt amounting almost to hatred 
for the world at large; first because it paid no attention to 
his pictures, and later because it paid too much attention to 
them in a derogatory manner. The wave of popular dis- 
favor, which greeted his first attempts, stung him to the 
quick. It was only when some pictures of his which had 
appeared under a false name received unstinted praise from 
the very critics who had been deriding him most, that he 
knew at last the joy and inspiration arising from favorable 
criticism. His dearest ambition was to achieve extended 
fame, and that without delay, for he knew too well that it 
must come soon if it were ever to come at all. He could 
never be content with merely posthumous glory. 

Of Beardsley it can be said as of few others that his life 
was his work. Wrapped up in that he lived and moved, 
oblivious to the whirl and clamor of the world without ex- 
cept as it affected the work of his head and hand. His 
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whole life was a paradox. In six short years he accom- 
plished, in his virile art, work worthy of the effort of 
a life-time. None pretended to understand him or dared 
with assurance prophesy his future; and now that he is 
gone, contrary and divergent opinions arrive at only this: 
that in the last analysis he was incomprehensible. 

Howard Arnold Walter. 











Editorial 


We should like to present, this month, certain remarks 
upon the heating and lighting plants, the new gymnasium 
and the tank, but, fortunately for the public, such tasks 
fall to hands more competent than ours; and, happily for 
us, the editors of this Magazine are not called upon to act 
in the capacity of public censors. Our business, 
gentle reader, does not lie with the vulgar themes of 
the fleeting moment, but with the classic, the pro- 
found, the immortal; in a word, with the spirit, not 
the semblance. Yet we cannot let slip this opportunity of 
referring to one subject of present moment, before we set 
our attention to the main discussion of the month. 

WE CAN ANSWER the question asked in the last issue of 
the Ziger, viz., “‘Where is the lake?” Our discovery 
(which cost dearly in industry and ingenuity) is as follows: 
Shortly after that celebrated gentleman (whom we all 
know) had intimated his generous intentions towards the 
University, he was eagerly, though respectfully, waited 
upon by certain of those high in authority among us. A 
discussion of positively agonizing delicacy took place. 
The callers wanted the money, but for another purpose! 
With fluttering hearts they argued for their plan, but with- 
out avail. Finally a gentleman (a professsor of mathema- 
tics, it is rumored, but of this we are not sure) immor- 
talized himself by showing not only the greater util- 
ity, but also the superior uniqueness of his scheme over 
the project of the lake. The combination of utility and 
uniquity convinced, indeed, it actually delighted the 
celebrated gentleman. He gave up his original idea. In 
lieu of the lake we are to have THE WALL,—a high wall 
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(sheer seventy feet and crowned with spikes and cracked 
glass), grim and terrible, girdling the university like the 
wall in Kubla Khan. It will be circular with a diameter 
of one mile, thus furnishing an ample play-ground within 
its confines. For you undoubtedly see the purpose of this 
novel piece of masonry. There will be left in the solid 
rampart of brick but two exits,—one (guarded) for trains, 
a second (guarded) for pedestrians. No student will be 
allowed to enter or depart without his passport, which will be 
furnished (on explanation) at the offices, and which will 
receive a counter-signature and date at the gates. It is 
thought that by the time the wall is completed, flying 
machines will have been so perfected as to allow the pro- 
fessors to make their little journeys in this manner. No 
student will be premitted to own a machine. Instructors, 
being Heavy, will undoubtedly be reduced to use the ordin- 
ary means of leaving town. As yet no appropriate motto 
to blazon over the gates has been hit upon, though that 
from Dante’s Inferno has been suggested. 

It gives us great satisfaction Jer se to be able to answer 
the Zizger’s question, though our private feelings upon 
this discovery were scarcely pleasant. 

It is a melancholy thing to be seniors,—but there are 
compensations. 


For the purposes of this discussion (pardon 

The Ambitions the abrupt transition, but the Lit. cannot 
of print an Editoral unless half of it, at least, 
College Men __ iS confessedly in the serious key) the mass 
of men in college may be separated, not arbi- 

trarily, though roughly, into three divisions,—the “ polers,” 
the “sports ’and the unobtrusive average. The polers and 
the pleasurers represent the two extremes of college life. 
Intensely opposite as they seem superficially, they are mani- 
festations of an identical tendancy. In spite of the smiles of 
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incredulity and horror which will overspread the faces of 
both types when they read this, it is true. The species poler 
and the species sport spring from the parent stem of exag- 
geration which inheres in every man and is apparent in 
every body of individuals. In writing of the ideals of col- 
lege men, therefore, we consider only the middle term, since 
the extremes do not truly represent the whole. With this 
limitation in mind, we can say that the chief ideal of the 
college man is to become a man of the world. We consider 
it a worthy ambition. 

Those who furnish the public with its notions of the 
‘college man’ readily believe, or at least do all they can to 
create an impression that they believe, that he aims to be- 
come a man of the world. But there are various interpre- 
tations of that phrase ‘a man of the world’ and some of 
them involve an idea which we would hardly say was 
worthy of ambition. Here is a specimen of the newspaper 
view : 

‘*Take a composite photograph of the American undergraduate, and 
the result is no budding Emerson, no ascetic burner of the midnight oil, 
but a lot of jolly, noisy, rather queerly dressed, highly clannish young 
men or boys, whose greatest enthusiasm is for athietic sports. He has 
wide ‘culture’ in such various and difficult subjects as briarwoud pipes, 
bull terriers, amateur photography, scarfpins, sign collecting, and variety 
shows. His art gallery is a collection of pictures of actresses, goddesses 
whom he worships ignorantly and from afar—unless he marries a chorus 
girl and scandalizes his doting parents. His literature is the ‘ sporting 
page’ and the harmles:, unnecessary contemporary novel. His science 
is boxing, or golf, or tennis, or lacrossé,’’ etc. 

This is the truth, but not the whole truth. It is by no 
means a “composite photograph.” It is simply a cleverly 
colored picture, painted from the model which is naturally 
the most prominent before the public. If one man, in a 
crowd of twenty, swears very heartily, the impression fol- 
lows that the crowd is profane; and, if a fellow lacks the 
nose to his face, his other features may possess the beauty 
of the Apollo, — we see nothing but his lamentable disfig- 
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urement. Abnormalities are most apparent, are seized 
upon and exploited by minds whose penetrative powers fall 
somewhat short of acumen, and are taken for true by 
minds of equal force. The college man is no “ budding 
Emerson,”—and he and. the world are the better for it. 
If our colleges turned out every year classes of budding 
Emersons, the world would be a dreary place and reverence 
for philosophers would diminish with speed. But he is a 
burner of the midnight oil,— though he does not, perhaps, 
expend it exclusively to furnish the lamp of learning. The 
college man has a knowledge of brair-wood pipes etc.,—and 
again we say he is the better for it. He also is discrimin- 
ating of cigars and smokes them when he has the money, 
which alas! is not always, as some of the writers in news- 
papers seem to believe. In effect, the college man does 
most of the things attributed to him and a great many 
more which the world never hears of. What falls his way 
he accepts gladly and makes the most of which is, after all, 
the art of living. ‘Sainte-Beuve, as he grew older, came 
to regard all experience as a single great book, in which to 
study a few years ere we go hence: and it seemed all one 
to him whether you should read in Chapter X X., whichisthe 
differential calculus, or in Chapter XX XIX., which is hear- 
ing the band play in the gardens.” A very ordinary person 
can appreciate the good to be got out of Chapter XX., but 
the college man can also listen to the band with profit. In 
a word, the mass of men in Colleges are working, consci- 
ously or unconsciously, towards an ambition which is none 
the less real from being undefined. 

What, then, is it to be a man of the world? Is it to be 
broad, to be tolerant, to be open-minded ; to have some ac- 
quaintance with what is living and with what was living 
and is still alive ; to know something of books and more of 
men, to be effective in one sphere and useful in several ; to 
hold study as a means to the end of learning how to live? 
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If this be taken as the meaning of the phrase, the ambition 
to become a man of the world is aworthy one. Perhaps it 
is not the highest ; indeed, it is not the highest. But, con- 
sidered as the purpose of a large body of men, it is unusu- 
ally high. 
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Aftermath 
Helping the Heathen 


“I’m going to a gathering of our church to-night at Mrs. Pruett’s 
home,’’ said Eleanor tome. ‘If you find it convenient, Dan, you might 
come around when the spirit moves you and bring me home.”’ 

In my peregrinations with Eleanor, I have become initiated into the 
mysteries of Mrs. Z. Plimpton Pruett’s church gatherings, so far as a 
non-church member can ever hope to attain. Butin spite of my exper- 
ience, I have always been puzzled just where in the category of social in- 
flictions to place the function. It partakes much of the nature of the 
a reception with its crowding and chattering and meeting of all manner 
of people, whom you will never see again and are glad of it. But it is 
not a reception, because you pay an admission fee, which entitles you to 
a small portion of ice cream with cake and all the chattering and crowd- 
ing you can stand; since affairs of its kind are given primarily to raise 
money for the support of some fresh air mission in Ballo-ga-baugh or a 
tract station at Kamaboota. Mrs. Z. Plimton Pruett, er one of her church 
rivals acts the hostess; the pillars of the church stand around with 
moral rigidity and uprightness; and their wives and daughters preside 
over ‘ pluck me’ stores, where pen-wipers, pin-cushions and replica water 
colors are sold at monopoly prices. It is after all something of a hybrid 
between a reception and a fair ; and they call it, I think, a sociable. 

Eleanor is devout and always attends sociables, I believe with a spirit 
of religious duty or mortification of the flesh. I too, had attended 
many of them—to bring Eleanor home. Knowing the trials I was shifty 
in my reply. 

‘I’m not certain, Nell,’’ I answered slowly. ‘‘I’d be a little out of 
my element. Are you going to sell things? You see 

“You can’t come?” interrupted Eleanor with a far away look. ‘I 
thought you might like to. Jotly Tittle your old friend and schoolmate 
will be there, I'm sure.” 

‘Your old friend and schoolmate,’’ I corrected her. If Jotly Tittle 
were worth hating, I should hate him. He is one of those earnest faced 
young men for whom life is a series of transgressions. I have never 
seen his room but I am certain that it is plastered with ‘‘ Golden Texts”’ 
and supplied with the ‘‘ Lives of the Martyrs.’? He never had been a 
schoolmate of mine, any more than that we had gone to the same school 
and I used to thrash him every time I could get him out of his mother’s 
sight. There were not many of the fellows I could thrash, so I squared 
up on Jotly. He is the only thing in which Eleanor has ever shown bad 
taste. 
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‘** And you can’t come,” Eleanor repeated with a rising inflection. 

** Late,’’ I replied feebly. 

Now Eleanor did not care a whit whether or not I brought her home— 
Jotly Tittle could and would do that just as acceptably—but the heathen 
needed Christianizing and the Christianizing needed money. Jotly Titttle 
and his pocket-book would naturally be at Mrs. Z. Plimpton Pruett’s and 
I just as naturally should not. Hence Eleanor’s favor ; for thus it is with 
those sweet innocent maids; in their religious zeal they will play the de- 
coy as cunningly as the boldest of their tabooed sisters. 

At as late an hour as decency permitted, I ambled up to the door of 
Mrs. Z. Plimpton Pruett’s mansion. I say Mrs. Z. Plimpton Pruett, be- 
cause pater Pruett has no connection with the mansion beyond furnish- 
ing the running expense. His place is down on the street, where he 
signs checks Zachary Pruett. I entered the mansion, paid my obol to a 
black-garbed, white-tied individual with the face of an undertaker—who 
I know will sooner or later elbow Charon out of his job—and passed up 
stairs to divest myself of hat and coat. As I deposited them on the heap 
@f other coats and hats, I reflected that coming late has this advantage, 
among others—the increased probability of again securing your own coat 
and hat. Then I decended into the turmoil below with the hopelessness 
of a gladiator. 

I touched the fingers of the hostess, side-stepped the parson and lost my- 
self in a recess of the house, where in the midst of the confllict and yet 
removed from it, I could look and listen with the stoical resignation of 
the furniture. 

‘If people would only assume the orthodox expression of polite bore- 
dom, I might hoodwink myself into believing it a reception,” I said to 
myself. But everyone with radiant and smiling face was chattering like 
a magpie, trying to delude his neighbor into thinking the acme of joy 
had been reached. 

The melee of people was shaking and squifming from this side to the that 
like popcorn in a hopper. If one secured a younger sister of the church 
as a guide, he stood a fair chance of being piloted through the crowd up 
to the booths, where genteel robbery was going on shamelessly. An in- 
nocent victim, standing on the edge of the confusion, would be drawn in, 
gyrated around the room, buffeted from one conversation into another, 
and finally landed over by the refreshments—if he were lucky. Mr. 
Lucre having escaped the eyes of the pilots, had seized upon little Mr. 
Tiller and pushed him into a corner, where he was giving him a personal 
berating for the atrocities of trusts and monopolies—pompous Mr. Lucre, 
whose name meant ten monopolies, berating poor Mr. Tiller with ten 
small mouths to feed—poor Mr. Tiller who could never have been accused 
of fostering a monopoly of anything except children. 

Over in another corner I caught sight of Eleanor, hedged in by half a 
dozen young pillars of the church, among them Jotly Tittle. There was 
not much hope of ever reaching her or of cutting anything but a sorry 
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figure amid so much righteousness if I did, but I threw myself into the 
crowd, and in the shifting of things, I was tossed up by herside. She did 
the right thing, receiving me graciously into the colonade of pillars. I 
think she had a little compunction for enticing me to the sociable. 

‘* You were never going to get here, I thought,”’ she said in a whisper, 
which was lost in the turmoil. Eleanor has a whisper as clear as a bell 
for the one to whom she is speaking. 

‘I’ve been lost in the masses for an hour and a half,” I replied, not 
moving an eyelid as she scanned me suspiciously. 

‘I didn’t see you,’’ she replied with a covert smile, ‘‘ until a few 
minutes ago, when you shook hands with Mrs. Pruett.”’ 

‘* The tenth time,’’ Iexplained. ‘‘I shook hands with her every ten 
minutes, just to see how often I could before she would remember having 
seen me previously. It was no use; I might have gone on all night. 
So I made up my mind to try to reach you and here I am with nothing 
worse than a dislocated shoulder, a fractured rib and impending'lockjaw. 
If you care to get out of here before midnight, don't you think we had 
better begin our expedition ? I can’t promise to get you through alive, 
but if you don’t mind broken bones I think we can make it.’’ 

‘* If you are going to talk in that manner,’’ replied Eleanor with right- 
eous indignation, ‘‘ I shall leave you.”’ 

** You can’t do it,’ I said triumphantly. ‘‘ It would be suicide.” 

**T can’t understand why I didn’t see you sooner,”’ observed Eleanor 
in that aggravating reflective way of hers. 

‘* Quite natural,’’ I responded, inclining my head toward Jotly Tittle 
and the other pillars. The pillars had all been standing around, eyeing 
me disapprovingly. 

‘* Have you been to the dining room?”’ Eleanor asked quickly. 

‘* Beg pardon,” I replied, looking anxiously toward the room whence 
came the hubbub of the distant conflict in spite of the uproar of the par- 
lors. ‘‘Is it necessary ?”’ 

‘‘T have been waiting to go in with you,’’ she said sweetly. And of 
course we went in. 

In the dining room the righteous were gnashing their teeth. It is not 
an attractive thing, at its best, to watch people eat, and it is a dangerous 
thing to sit by while one’s goddess masticates food. It disillusions one 
too soon. But Eleanor and I had been tots together, so I knew she was 
charming flesh and blood. Anyhow had she not been the most 
graceful person in the world about her eating, it would have been no 
difficult matter to imagine her ice, ambrosia. 

‘“I don’t see why you can’t be respectable,’’ she said, meditatively 
over her ice. ‘‘ Now there’s Jotly Tittle— 

‘Oh, hang Jotly Tittle,’ I interrupted impatiently. Jotly Tittle was 
there — across the room with that turn the other cheek expression of 
his. ‘I wish we were kids again,” I continued, ‘‘just long enough to 
give him a thrashing.” 
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**You always were a terrible bully, weren’t you,’”’ she said sweetly 
** You never outgrow your youth.” 

‘*Fortunate thing, isn’t it,’’ I replied, as though a sudden light had 
come tome. ‘It never before occurred to me that you had grown old 
enough to lecture.’’ 

‘** Now you are disagreeable, little boy. I shall have tosend you home.”’ 

“* After all I’ve done for you to-night? You might have been forced to 
have Jotly Tittle in tow.” 

“* At least he is polite,’’ she said reflectively. 

**So is a waiter,’’ I retorted, handing over our empty dishes. ‘‘Isn’t 
it time to go?” 

“*You must buy something,” she said reproachfully, leading me toward 
the booths. ‘* It would be bad form if you didn’t.” 

‘* What shall it be?’ I said, taking out my pocket-book and offering 
it to her with the sigh of a martyr. 

** How about a pen-wiper ?”’ 

**Fine!’’ I replied enthusiastically, ‘‘ I never use pens.”’ 

“‘ And a pin cushion ?”’ 

“Excellent! I am getting a collection of them. Have seventeen, all 
different colors and shapes.”’ 

‘I didn’t know you were so stingy,’’ said Eleanor, with a withering 
curl of her lip. I bought three pen wipers and four pin cushions. 

** You'll be sorry for this extravagance after we are married,’’ I mur- 
mured thoughtfully. ‘In the meantime you might take care of our 
purchases.”’ 

‘*Who said we were going to be married?’ she demanded. 

**That’s a feminine memory for you,’’ I retorted. ‘‘ Up to thirteen 
years of age, there wasn’t a weck you did not propose—”’ 

“That didn’t count,’’ she interrupted quickly. 

‘* And you have never since retracted,’’ I went on. 

“If you are going to be foolish,’’ said Eleanor severely, ‘‘I had better 
get you home before you disgrace us.”’ ° 

‘Thank you for the us,’’ I answered. 

**When you stay fair and grow forty and give sociables,’’ I said to 
Eleanor as we left the mansion of Mrs. Z. Plimpton Pruett, ‘I shall take 
to the third floor under lock and key, as old Zachary Pruett.”’ 

Eleanor said nothing but she pressed my arm. 

**T hope we helped the heathen in Katchamaga, to-night,”’ quoth I 
smiling down at Eleanor. 

** All the heathen are not in Katchamaga,’’ whispered Eleanor. 

Robert Rinehart. 


The roses that scent the morn, 
And fall soon, 

Are yet in like beauty reborn 
When returns June, 
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The twilight’s wonderful rose 
At night dies, 
Yet again as the dawn it glows 
In clear skies. 
Then shall not the rose of Love 
Scorn time’s blight, 
And reopen in heaven above 
To God’s light. 
George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 
The empty house which you may pass along a country road has always 
a dilapidated appearance, a melancholy hue. It is a derelict of the fields 
that has withstood a hundred storms, and worn out at last, has been left 
to rot, the paint peeling from the sides, and the few remaining shutters 
swinging complainingly in the wind. Someone—to escape the rain, per- 
haps,—has broken in the door , and it hangs in splinters from the hinges. 
Within the plaster has fallen in places from the wall making a heavy dust, 
which arises to defend the Penates from the intruder. 
An unoccupied residence in the city is an entirely different thing. I¢ 
a building is unrented in the city, it is unfortunate for the landlord—a 
loss of income ; nothing more. But in the country, each empty house 
means a broken home. Not one but was built under the brightest hopes; 
the kindliest omens; the best of auspices; the ringing of the wedding 
bells ; the bounty of an overflowing harvest. All goes well for a while 
and then trouble comes. The family breaks and scatters into other 
parts. And there stands the old home scarred and forsaken. 
John Ogden Biglow. 


Morning and Evening 
The Dawn is a slender maiden 
With a face divinely fair. 
Her smile is a dream of sunshine, 
A shimmer of gold her hair. 
The Night is a stately princess, 
A girdle of stars her crown ; 
Her voice is enchanting music, 
And lulls into sleep her own. 

Howard Arnold Walter. 


Nocturne 
The intimate bonds of loneliness, 
That over the waking lie— 
Articulate dreams of happiness, 
That grow as the moments fly— 
Are life and youth and ultimate truth 
When love is the guerdon of love, 
And all the night, by their own dim light, 
The stars are singing aboye. 
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The whispering tones of confidence, 
That slip from the garrulous trees ; 
The gentle caress of Providence, - 
Concealed in the breath of the breeze, 
Are soft and sweet as the hours are fleet 
When love is the guerdon of love 
That lives as long as the infinite song 


The stars are singing above. 
Pax Hibben. 


When it Rains 

It is going to rain. Come—you and I—let us watch here at the win- 
dow. Ah! The first drops, little messengers uncertain of their recep- 
tion and relunctant of their forwardness, flecking the panes. In the 
street below, the women have risen on tip-toe, gathering up their skirts, 
never fearing the effect of added visible stocking, and flutter along dodg- 
ing into whatever shelter chance offers. Conventionality, sunshine 
etiquette, has been cast aside, its usefulness gone; strangers become 
friends, and friends strangers in the common desire to flee the mischief 
of dampened plumage. The men, conscious of their superiority, are 
more pompous and less easily bestirred from the rut of everyday actions. 

They have glanced at the sky, and relieved of further misgivings, pur- 
sue their ways unconcernedly. The man you see flourishing an umbrella 
is mentally blessing his wife, the man who uupretentiously allows a 
raincoat to dangle on his arm, is smiling to himself. They won’t run for 
a bit of water, no, not they. The patter of drops grows more insistent; 
up go the mushroom umbrellas; on go the raincoats. More questioning 
glances are directed heavenwards. 

There now it is raining. The patter has changed to a steady, drench- 
ing downpour. The men below duck their heads forward from their 
hunched shoulders, fling out their arms, and scurry for shelter, heart 
and soul. The street is swept clear of the two-legged things called 

men and women. 

But not for long. Already the rain is slackening, and there comes the 
harbinger of clear weather, the small boy, to claim his gutters and to 
launch fleets of shingle warships in his muddy ocean beating against the 
curb. An errand-lad jigs past whistling and pauses to joke with the 
young.sailor. The men appear, not in the least shamefaced by their re- 
cent rout ; and last, the most courageous of the women, strangely silent, 
venture out, stepping mincingly over the little pools of water. You are 
laughing ; it is very funny from the window, 











Gossip: 
OR SOLITUDE 
A bower quiet for us... .” 
John Keats. 

The Gossip, you know, is seldom alone. His duties lead him to the 
busy haunts of men. And his will— modern education having made him 
a social being — keeps him where little is done, and much is said. But 
one Sunday when half the college, through kindness of the Dean’s permis- 
sion, were gone out of town, he passed through a noiseless campus, 
went up to his empty room, and, closing the door behind, found himself 
in solitude. 

At first he felt uncomfortable, quite at a loss, in so unusual an exper- 
ience. As atown-bred man lies through the night in the country restless, 
and longing for accustomed noises of the streets, so did the Gossip strain 
to hear the sweet harshness of many tongues, and loud laughter, and 
cheerful oaths which bespeak good fellowship. Moreover his mental 
stomach, used to enjoy seasoned bits of scandal, and to digest opinions 
cooked and dressed by others, grew faint from lack of such hourly meat, 
and cried out from the pains of hunger. But, in a while, the 
crackling of burning logs (it was a windy afternoon) calmed his trembling 
nerves, and became a sound companionable. And the Sprites of Fancy, 
who inhabit every bright hearthstone, flew to him with ideas in 
pleasant abundance. The Gossip, as the afternoon drew quietly to 
an end, fell half in love with solitude. 

Shall I tell you how pleasant, nay, how helpful, such untroubled hours 
may prove? When men begin to push their way along the highways of 
college-life, their persona] characteristics, from the friction of social 
contact, come in danger of being all worn away. As individuals, they 
become shadow-like, and drift, until a number of them, uniting, move 
as one body under the tribal distinction of a sophomore cap. It is only 
when separated from the group whose persuasive influence enthralls him 
that a timid youth realizes himself wholly as free-thinking, and free- 
acting. At most times, he will surrender old creeds as follies, whenever 
a loud-talking fellow assails them with ridicule, or accept the words of 

a solemn classmate as final truths. But in solitude, away from 
| sounding eloquence, his own inner voice makes itself heard, and 
| pronounces calm judgment. It is then that he grows conscious of 
his individuality; and in that consciousness recognizes that others, too, 
are to be distinguished one from another as separate beings, and must 
not be quickly and inclusively praised or damned as mere members of 
this or that set. His clearer sight tells him that character is not_beauti- 
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fied or discoloured by the colours of hat-bands. Excited by such bold 
originality in judging his college-mates, he goes on to consider the arti- 
cles of college faith. And in these, though drawn up by successive genera- 
tions of believing students, and sealed by the hands of graduates, he would 
now suggest afew changes. He might enlarge that definition of Princeton 
spirit, or lessen the number of those condemning adjectives beneath 
which most intellectual effort here in darkness creeps. Such exercise of 
reason is indeed daring ; but there remains one supreme effort for the 
intellect of our timid youth to make, if it would wholly free itself from 
accustomed bondage. Soaring out from this region wherein the student- 
mind circles ever in happy ease, passing over the limits of undergrad- 
uate interests, it must journey into the world beyond—into the world so 
little revealed to him, into the world filled with the gifts of the ages, 
into the world whose features lie half-illumined by lights of history and 
science, and half-shadowed under impenetrable clouds of mystery. Sel- 
dom, too seldom in college days can our thought make this journey ! 
Sometimes a lecture, to which our ears are open, will bring forgetfulness 
of classmates around, and lead us away into wider spheres of human in- 
terest. But the dropping of a pencil is like to call us back to Dickinson 
Hall. It is in solitude, when our minds answer to no bidding of others, 
that we can most pleasantly set out for long flights through the tracts of 
space and time, forming some conceptions of our own about this universe. 
Not everyone, perhaps, feels this debt of thanks to solitude. To many 
the scenes that lie visible to their eyes offer sufficing vital interest. 
But—if the Gossip has any knowledge of human nature—there cannot 
surely be anywhere a college youth who does not love to project a figure 
of himself into coming years,and form a world about that self tobe. We 
all weave our day dreams, and delight in them. And in solitude we can 
weave them into most perfect forms. For then we find leisure to choose 
of the many roads which lead through the future that one by which we 
feign would go,—perhaps the path which runs across field and meadow 
till it reaches the far land-border, beyond which are the lights of sunset. 
And we build (there is leisure to build well) on every side fairy houses; 
now a low-roofed inn, where the jolly board lies always spread for us, 
now a castle, whose strong walls afford shelter and rest, and now a 
palace, set in gardens, wherein we shall place the girl of our dreams, 
when she comes to meet us on our way. How pleasant is this imagined 
travel through a pictured land—more pleasant than any we shall make 
in our grim truth-world! And memory sees to it that we do not fare in 
loneliness. Though we are alone when our dream begins, very soon 
companions, as real to our hearts as many we have looked upon, join us 
and share with us all good things. .. . Such happiness we gain from 
solitude. Shall we not seek it often ? 
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Editor’s Table 


We find in looking through most of the college magazines that a place 
has been given to sketches, storiettes and whatever else fulfills the re- 
quirement of brevity. The place is frequently a department called one 
thing and another. And sowedecide what we have long thought that the 
sketch and storiette is a matter of importance to college literature. How 
much importance is merited by articles of that nature is a question that 
probably would not be answered alike by any two editors on a college 
magazine. The answer would vary all the way from the enthusiastic 
praise of the supporter of what is clever and attractive to the contempt- 
uous disapprobation of the devotee to pompous literary papers. 

Vary well! Everyone to his likes and tastes. That is not the matter which 
concerns the Editor. We are a trifle interested in the importance of the 
use of the sketch and the storiette. Do they help the college magazine 
accomplish the work it is attempting to perform? They do much more 
than editors think, perhaps, and the possibility of their service is great. 

We like to use another name for the college magazine—not a name 
we invented ourselves—that is a play-magazine. Such a reflection may 
offend the dignity of some of our contemporaries, but really it is not 
worth while feeling hurt over a small bit of truth which sounds at first 
a great deal worse than it is. We are playing at running a magazine and 
some of us are gettng plenty of fun out of it and much more benefit. So 
let us call the Lit. a play-magazine and get back to the sketch and storiette. 

We believe that a department composed of such articles can be of much 
assistance to the coutributors of the magazine and finally to the maga- 
zine itself. There are numerous articles that find their way into the 
sanctum which, while they fail to come up to the ideals and standards 
cherished by genii of the sanctum, are nevertheless filled with some 
merit. It may be a story too long drawn out, or an episode which is no 
story at all. It may be that there are just flashes of promise here and 
there. For the authors of these contributions, a field where they can 
begin more modestly would be the making of them. It is much easier 
to write a storiette or sketch technically free from errors than a larger 
article. One can see his faults of construction quicker and the way to 
remedy them. Im fact a department of sketches is a trial ground for the 
less experienced contributor and the duty of the editor is to see that the 
contributor works his brief article in the best possible shape. 

Sketches and storiettes are to fill the department. And yet could any- 
one tell what is a sketch and what is a storiette? We think no one but 
the Sphinx knew the answer, at least in regard to the sketch. The 
storiette of course was after her time, so she was free of that riddle. 
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The important element of a sketch or storiette we take to be unity. 
Further than that we believe no editor dares to tread by way of a defini- 
tion. There must be one idea in a sketch and nothing more. It may be 
a picture or a thought, but it must be single. The same idea of unity 
must enter into the storiette—unity of time and place with but a single 
episode told without a break in the action. If it goes beyond, it becomes 
astory. Ifthen the beginning contributor becomes skilled at writing 
these less pretentious articles he is then capable of doing more import- 
ant work for the magazine and such work pays for its troube—and all the 
while the magazine has been getting acceptable stuff for its department, 
probably the most read articles in the book. 

The magazines for October present the usual array of stories, verse and 
essays. Commencement has been forgotten, though occasionally a bac- 
calaureate sermon or an ivy oration creeps in. Some of the magazines 
show a well defined policy to begin the year by living up to the ancient 
ideals of The Lit. and have a preponderance of essays aud papers. We 
doubt if they can keep the pace up for the year. The Harvard Monthly 
is about the only magazine that can do so the entire year. 

We were attracted by the story, ‘‘In the Shadow,’’ in the Yale 
Lit. The episode is excellent and we wish it had been handled better at 
the end. The situation is far too near the ridiculous to be given so tragic 
an ending as ‘‘ sobbed bitterly.’’ 

If the University of Mississippi can keep up to the standard of ‘‘ Louis 
Hay’s Courtship,’’ it will be a valuable addition to our exchange list. It 
had better not run to local college stories so much as in the October 
number. 

We find the same affection for college stories in both the Dartmouth 
Lit. and the Bowdoin Quill. They are not the best things in those mag- 
azines. A good college story is one of the rarest things in fiction and as 
a rule we don’t think they are worth while either for the author or 
reader. 

‘*The Glass Globe,”’ in the University of Virginia Magazine, is an ex- 
cellently constructed story much better than usually occurs in the college 
magazine, besides being interesting. The writer succeeded in making 
fiction read like truth. It does not seem to us that the first half of the 
story should have been so long or given the importance of a separate 
chapter. The scond portion or story proper is well handled. 

“On the King’s Highway,’’ in the Yale Courant is pleasant reading. 
It has the familiar setting and properties of England at the period of 
horse pistols, debts and bailiffs. The story works up toa good end ex- 
cept for the last sentence. 

** Portable’s Profession’ in the Georgetown Monthly is a good story 
marred by a number of unnecessary after-thoughts at the close. After a 
story is done, there is not much occasion for saying anything more. The 
“Making of a Hero,”’ in the same magazine is an interesting study in the 
formation of a character. It has a ring of something beyond fiction, 
which maybe it is. 
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Poetry in the October numbers form a large portion of what is printed, 
but one can search most of the magazines through and not find many 
poems to claim more than a hasty glance. The subjects are seldom at- 
tractive, even where they are well handled. There is an acrostic on 
* Autumn Twilight,” in the Uuiversity of Virginia Magazine. We have 
never seen this scheme in college magazines, but modelled after the 
acrostics of Poe, it comes very appropriate from the University of Vir- 
ginia. We clip two not very pretentious bits of verses which in addition 
to being good, through their brevity suits our purpose. 


Thornless Roses 


Alone in Memory’s dusky bower 
I stole a solemn, moonlight hour, 
A wreath of her blossoms to twine. 
Shrinking, I plucked—but lo! each flower, 
Despoll’d of the rose’s fearsome dower, 
Bloomed thornless, on Memory’s vine! 
Nina Almirall, Smith College Monthly 


Lullaby 


There floats a cloud so high, so high 
My dearie. 
Its sails are spread as it passeth by, 
And the wind blows soft asa sleepy sigh 
To waft that cloud across the sky, 
My dearie, my dearie. 


There blinks a star with flickering light, 
My dearie; 
'Tis sleepy time in the sky so bright 
And the drowsy stars in heaven’s height 
Are nodding and saying’ ‘* Good night, good night, 


My dearie, my dearie!" 
‘Edith Brown Gurley Vassar Miscellany. 



















Book Talk 


It was at Rowland’s in freshman year that we became acquainted with 
Mr. Hutton. Christmas holidays were tantalizingly near; yet ourmood was 
somber — for our purse had fallen to a saddening ematiation— as we 
turned the leaves of many books until we came upon one promisingly 
labelled, ‘‘A Boy I Knew.’’ Here we paused, read awhile, shook our last 
bits of silver onto the counter and left the shop, forgetting the now de- 
pleted exchequer in our eagerness to know more of the boy ourselves. 
Our acquaintance could not have been more auspiciously begun even had 
it waited the coming of spring when in University Hall we listened to 
Mr. Hutton’s tales of Oxford, and later sat till the small hours before our 
fire recalling and recounting to each other delightful bits of the stories. 
It is a much prized privilege to leave them all and many others at our 
elbows now, printed and even indexed ; so armed we can ‘‘when base 
cares attck bid them avaunt.’’ One needs but to read the introduction to 
the LITERARY LANDMARKS OF OXFORD to be sure that when some 
future landmarker comes to survey the demesne of literary Pricteton, 
no small portion of his unirksome labor will be concerned with the 
Colonial house on Mercer Heights. This prolusion is unusually enter- 
taining — not at all the sort one is tempted to skip — full of charm and 
good humour, and now and again irradiated with a flash of kindly irony. 
Such indeed is the book itself. Mr. Hutton writes in an intimate style; 
the reader feels the author’s genial personality chatting with him in 
every paragraph —and there is nothing more pleasant in reading than 
this feeling. Lamb had the gift of provoking it, and because he did 
every reader of Elia is sensible of a kind of proprietary love for the little 
book-keeper essayist. Oxford lore offers a happy subject to such a pen. 
Here Blackstone dawdled — what would have become of embronic law- 
yers had he been industrious !—and Gladstone lead a studious life. 
Shelley made a hasty exit from University College, and in his room at 
Brazenose Walter aPter wrote his criticisms on art: Wyckliff, ‘‘ being a 
man of turbulent spirit,” left Merton, and Jeremy Taylor impressed All 
Souls (pardon the pun) with his piety. But the list of Oxonian men 
of letters is too long even to suggest in a paragraph —and besides Mr- 
Hutton affixes it to his book. Everyone will enjoy lingering among the 
landmarks ; and everyone who so lingers will find growing upon him 
more and more a sense of deep gratitude to the landmarker. (Literary 
Landmarks of Oxford. By Laurance Hutton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Among the recent novels that are well worth a reading, WHERE 
Lovg Is stands out conspicuously. It has all the better qualities of 
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modern fiction, and many qualities that the bulk of “ novels to sell" 
lack ;—interest, without labored situations, satire, without curious 
torsions of fact, and a style both flowing and suggestive. Yet it is 
essentially a modern story ; the heroine could have been the product of 
no age other than one sunk in materialism and dead to the higher joys 
of love, without sensuousness, of beauty that can be felt but not touched, 
of simplicity that charms by its fresh unworldliness. She discusses with 
the utmost nonchalance questions, the suggestion of which would have 
turned the maid of yesterday’s cheeks an embarrassing carmine and sent 
her delicate fingers protestingly to her ears — and this, too, with the man 
she is engaged to marry. But, we must confess, we do not like her less 
for doing so— it is only environment speaking through the mouth of its 
creation — nor for refusing at last to live in Arcadia when her too wise 
eyes have seen that it is but a dingy little wood after all. If Mr. Locke 
had made the painter somewhat less irresponsible, somewhat more digni- 
fied, our sympathies might have been other than they are; but it is a 
problem novel, and the author’s prerogative of stating the problem as he 
pleases is unquestioned. The story if neither gushing nor sentimental, 
as the title might lead one to suspect — indeed we are prone to ask in 
closing the book, ‘‘ where, after all is love ?’’ — but is an interesting ex- 
position of one phase of present day life. (Where Love Is. By William 
J. Locke. New York: John Lane.) 


Of quite a different sort is F. Hopkinson Smith’s novel, COLONEL 
CARTER’S CHRISTMAS, the lates chronicle of the famous Southerner of 
the old school, Colonel Carter, of Carter’s Hall, Virginia. This partic- 
ular story has to do with a dinner given at Bedford Place during the 
Colonel’s ‘‘ impecunious day,”’ in celebration of the satisfactory conclu- 
sion of ‘‘ my dear Fritz’s’’ trouble with Consolidated Smelting ; and the 
board was graced by the presence of gracious Aunt Nancy. It is a de- 
lightful story, genuine and sincere, woven about characters with whom 
we can all sympathize, and most of whom we all have to love. Indeed 
the interest of the book centers rather in the skill with which the charac- 
ters are depicted than in the plot itself. Each is real and human, with 
his own individualities; and these are to be found, not carefully labeled 
and pinned upon his back, but rather in what he does and what he has 
done. But Mr. Smith’s books are always peopled with such folk; and 
their genial optimism always make us feel better for reading of them. 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas is one of the most wholesome, one of the most 
delightful books we have read since we first knew the Colonel, and it will 
serve as an excellent tonic for those who have forgotten that life is good 
if the heart be true. (Colonel Carter’s Christmas. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The scene of MonsiGny, Mr. Forman’s latest story, is laid in a French 
chateau, a setting worthy of the modern romance. It is an excellent 
opportunity for the portrayal of love, hate, scandal, and intrigue which 
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generally go to make up the “‘latest’’ novel. Yet, despite the hack- 
neyed plot and atmosphere, the author has succeeded in creating some 
real figures where one would naturally look for puppets, if the same pre- 
cedents were followed in character-building which is in the skeleton and 
structure of the tale. An old love-affair, an old promise, new jealousy 
of new love, and, from the jealousy, new bate, comprise more or less of 
anold story,—and all these Mrs. Marlowe betrays. Her love and jealousy, 
struggle for the mastery with her desire for material success. We pity 
her yet we despise her weakness, her cowardly methods of keeping her 
quondam lover from any but herself, and we are glad to see her treated 
with her own medicine. Yet, most of all, are we pleased that, even if 
we do desert her, Lord Stratton, to whom she has become engaged, does 
not, in spite of the facts and circumstances of her story. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about Monsigny is the construction of French 
and English characters in the heroine. Another somewhat novel phase 
is the assembling of a party composed almost wholly of English folk in 
a French chateau. (Monsigny. By Justus Miles Forman. New York : 
Doubleday, Page & Company.) 


The curiosity of the reading public has been greatly aroused by the 
introduction which an English publisher gives to THE Ms. In a RED 
Box. This publisher’s note is either a clever ruse for increasing sales» 
or it is a statement which is only due to some over-modest author. 
The Bodley Head has printed a very good novel by an author 
who it claims is entirely unknown to it. The story is of the 
romantic, adventurous type, lacking a sustained tone of exciting 
interest, but with many absorbing plays of action and the usual number 
of heroic situations. The plot centers about a young English esquire 
who becomes the protector and subsequently the lover of a persecuted 
Dutch girl. The moral character of the book is excellent ; the material 
is fair ; and the effect is entertaining. There is no doubt that ‘‘ The Ms. 
in a Red Box”’ will meet with large sgles, for people, even literary 
people, will always readily investigate a subject about wich there is the 
least degree of mystery. (The Ms. in a Red Box. New York: John 
Lane. ) 


Simple plots, attractive settings, light dialogues, and pleasant sketches, 
make up a very entertaining book of short stories by Lloyd Osborne, the 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson. Four of the five stories are of the 
mild romantic type and the fifth is a phase of army life in the Philip- 
pines. Their evident aim is to while away spare time for the reader, and in 
this they are pleasantly successful. For one enjoys running through 
stories like these, well-written and of lively interest, sometimes disre- 
gardful of literary conventionalities for the sake of gaining increased 
novelty. The plot of ‘‘The Chief Engineer,’’ seems rather hackneyed 
and common place; but in ‘‘ Ffrenches First,’’ there is an amusing situa- 
tion reinforced by good description and a vein of humour. The general 
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style of the ‘‘ Golden Castaways’’ reminds one of Stevenson. It is con- 

cise, straightforward and absorbing, But ‘‘The Awakening of George 

Raymond,”’ and “ The Mascot of Battery B”’ lack the happy tone of the 

others. An author such as Lloyd Osbourne whose chief scources of 

recreation are boxing, riding and sailing, seldom fails to give a healthy, 

out-of-door-sort of atmosphere to his works ; and it is in this that Love, . 
THE FIDDLER commended itself to the public. (Love, The Fiddler. By 

Lloyd Osbourne. New York: McClure, Phillips & Company.) 


From the first jump to the last hurdle, all the stories in Gallops 2 move at 
lively pace. Not since ‘‘ Gallops 1’’ was written have intelligent horses 
appeared in the same ring with such clever performers. The tales are 
not of the circus, or tanbark type; they have all the charm of the field 
and open air, with the hounds and the hunt in full cry after a flying fox. 
They are very readable romances, and offer an education in horse terms, 
while their wit and dialogue place them far above the average short 
story attainment. Anyone who likes horses, entertaining people, and 
the recreations of wealthy society is sure to enjoy GALLOPs 2. (Gallop 2. 
By David Gray. New York: The Century Company. 

Perhaps no play in recent years has awakened so much comment as 
Mrs. Fisk’s production of William Winter’s adaptation of Paul Heyse’s 
MARY OF MAGDALA. It could not be otherwise with a play at once so 
powerful and so intimately woven around the character of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, without actually introducing him on the stage ; and there are many 
who have criticized the author for overstepping the barrier between 
legitimate and sacred subjects. These will be glad to read Mr. Winter’s pre- 
face, in which he explains not only the point of view from which the play 
must be judged, but also the purpose which led to its translation and 
production. ‘‘ The tendency,’’ he says, ‘‘of the drama (Mary of Mag- 
dala), in the English form, .... while telling a romantic story of 
action and depicting aspects of Hebrew life in ancient Jerusalem, is to 
diffuse an influence of charity and to suggest the celestical victory of a 
human soul, triumphant over sin and sorrow, though belief in Divine 
goodness.’’ And it is by reading the play that one is most clearly con- 
scious of this tendency. On the stage the elaborate scenery distracts the 
attention somewhat ; one is apt to think rather of the storm in the last 
act than of the Magdalene’s regeneration ; but in reading it, he is made 
to feel to the full its intensely humane tradedy as well as its ethical 
significance in offering the only answer possible to fallen womanhood. 
Mr. Winter has, of course, done his work admirably, and the verse itself 
is always dignified and sustained. (Mary of Magdala. Freely trans- 
lated from the German of Paul Heyse by William Winter. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. ) 

Mr. Kipling’s new volume of poetry, THE FIVE NaTIoNs is a book of 
such signal merit that we regret space does not permit anything but a 
cursory criticism of it here. In style and diction these latest poems, 
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like those already familiar to us, are thoroughly Kiplingesque. The 
legitimacy of the use of such a term we realize is open to question, but 
yet it expresses most aptly those qualities which have given to Mr. 
Kipling’s verse its distinctive stamp. We believe, indeed, that what 
these poems are designed to tell us could be told in no other way so well. 
However, when Mr. Kipling tells us, for instance, that ‘that is the per- 
fectest Hell of it,’’ we are inclined to question bis good taste, and there 
are other passages that may be similarly criticized. But on the other 
hand, there is no reason why we should not overlook them if we regard 
them merely as extreme cases of Mr. Kipling’s attempt to express him- 
self in a cold, realistic fashion ; he is blunt, pithy, and matter of fact, 
and by an exact choice and use of words he makes his lines telling and 
effective. Without the paraphernalia of metaphor and polished rhetoric 
Mr. Kipling speaks like an honest man to man with serious work in 
hand. The title of the book isa happy choice. The Five Nations are 
the colonies of the British Empire, and it is with the business of empire 
building that Mr. Kipling concerns himself. He has watched the recent 
convulsions in India and South Africa with deep insight, and now with 
his fingers on the nation’s pulse he warns and prophesies. There is a 
stern sobriety in his poems that takes hold upon us; we are led to look 
beneath the surface of things, and we find a kind of epic glamor over 
the events we are already beginning to forget. In another group of 
these poems Mr. Kipling has endowed Tommy Atkins with a living, feel- 
ing soul for us, so that we part as friends with a bond of sympathy, and 
a better understanding of each other. Compared with Mr. Kipling’s 
previous work the Five Nations is distinguished by its humane tone, 
its broad sympathy, and its deep prophetic insight. It is poetry, and 
good poetry, and we trust that it will meet with the commendation and 
praise which it so truly deserves. (The Five Nations. By Rudyard 
Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company.) 

The history of no part of our country—or any country —is more 
interesting than that of the Northwest Territory. And no one is better 
fitted to write of it than Mr. Thwaite, Secretary of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society, the editor of that remarkable series of documents known 
as ‘‘ Jesuit Relations,’’ and the author of several other books on Western 
history. Not only has he a profound knowledge of the facts, but a keen 
insight into what is of real historical worth as well, and a charming way 
of telling a story in a plain style, very effective in historical narrative. 
His latest book contains eight essays —all well worth reading, — but those 
on Clark, the Black Hawk War and Lyman Draper will probably be of 
chief interest to the average reader. The story of Clark is one that every 
American should know by heart :— how he enlisted a couple of hundred 
frontiersmen in Virginia, led them across the mountains, and in two 
brilliant campaigns against overwhelming odds won for the United States 
a country nearly the size of France. The record of the Black Hawk War 
is in shameful contrast to this. It comprises one of the darkest spots on 
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our very shady page of Indian relations, and is good to read ‘‘ Lest we 
forget.’’ The name of Lyman Draper well deserves the tribute of the 
last essay in this volume; for it was his researches which made such 
books possible. His collection of historical manuscript and papers is, we 
believe, unique and assures him, though he wrote but little, a prominent 
place among American historical writers. (How George Rogers Clark 
Won the Northwest, and Other Essays in Western History. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaite. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Company.) 

There is on our table another essay, whose subject was, no less than 
Clark though in a widely contrasted sphere, a notable achiever in the 
world’s life. There may seem to be a certain incongruity in linking 
the name of Pater with that of Clark ; and yet at heart they were both 
working toward the same end —the progress of man — the one by his 
thoughts, the other by his deeds ; and the piace that should be accorded 
Pater in the intellectual life of England is not far removed from Clark’s 
birth in the history of our own nation. Mr. Greenslet’s sketch of WALTER 
PATER, novelist to the cultured few, master to one school of modern 
stylists, and essayist to the world, is sympathetic, timely and readable. 
Pater has long been for most of usa mere rame by which a peculiar 
atmosphere of enlightened culture could be cloaked obout criticism or con- 
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versation ; it is time that we attached a personality to this bandied name, 
and came to know just what it stands for in English letters. Perhaps 
Pater will be remembered longest and appreciated most for his ‘‘style’”— 
and one has but to read his passage on Da Vinci’s Mona Liza to feel its 
subtlety, its beauty, its suggestiveness— but to us he is chiefly interest- 
ing as one of that little group of humanists who have given to our pres- 
ent-day thought much of its beauty, much of its purity of ideal. No one 
can read Mr. Greenslet’s interpretation of Pater without feeling, as a 
cooling touch to a fevered pulse, the tranquil poise of a life dedicated to 
culture and motived by suchideals. (Walter Pater. By Ferris Greenslet. 
New York: McClure. Phillips & Company.) 


We have to thank the Messrs. Doherty for a volume we have long 
been in search of, a real practical guide to tennis playing. We rejoice 
not so much that the book has been written by men who have won the 
championship of the world as that it has been written by men who 
know how they did it. With them tennis has been made a scientific 
study, each stroke is the result of careful thought, each position on the 
court is a matter of education. The tone of the book, too, is thoroughly 
sane and free from pedantry ; we only tell you how we do it, they say, 
it may not be the best way, but it is the one which has given us the most 
satisfactory results. After explaining the grip and discussing the 
service, American as well as English, they take up in turn the different 
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strokes, as the smash, the volley, the lob and so on. This is followed by 
a very suggestive chapter on doubles, and another treating of mixed 
doubles. Not the least interesting part of the book is the series of criti- 
cisms on the leading American players, explaining the strong and weak 
pointsofeachman. Toatennis player, whether he is beginner, amateuror 
expert, the book is invaluable. (Lawn Tennis. By R. F. and H. L. 
Doherty. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company.) 


From the Bodley Head comes an invaluable little book for all those who 
sojourn out of doors, labeled with the somewhat misguiding title, THE 
TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. It is a book of practical hints and suggestions for 
the walker, the hunter, the camper, the yachtsman—in short for anyone 
who cuts himself off from civilization for a season, and is forced to call 
to his aid mother wit and common sense — yet well written withal and 
very readable. Who can tell the time by observing the plants, or knows 
how to swing a pot successfully above an open fire?) Who can say which 
of the wild herbs are edible, or is able to tie a really trustworthy knot? 
All these things, and many others will be learned from this pocket com- 
panion. (The Tramp’s Handbook. By Harry Roberts. New York: 
John Lane.) 
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Books Received 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Thoughis For Every-Day Living. By Maltbie D. Babcock. 
The Macmillan Company. 
A Forest Hearth. (Notice Later.) 
Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller Couch. (Notice Later.) 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
One Religion: Many Creeds. By Ross Winans. A new and timely 
edition of a book that ought to do much for the cause of real 
** religion.”’ 
An Easy Guide To The Constellations. By James Gall. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém. Fitzgerald’s translation. A vest 
pocket edition, which will interest all lovers of the Rubaiyat. 
The Supreme Court and The Electoral Commission. By John Bige- 
low. An open letter to the Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
The Nature of Man. By Elie Metchnikoff. (Notice Later. ) 


John Lane. 
El Dorado. By Ridgely Torrence. 
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